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State of Health, and of the Employment of Indians in the New 
England Company's Settlement of Katjyageh, Canada. By 
James Heywood, M.A., F.R.S. 

[Read before Section F, British Association, at Norwich, August, 1868.] 

The New England Company is an ancient London society, origi- 
nated in the time of Oliver Cromwell for the diffusion of Christianity 
and civilisation among Indians. 

Kauyageh, one of their missionary stations, is a forest district 
in the Canadian Indian reserve on the Grand River, near Newport, 
province of Ontario, Canada. The Rev. Robert James Roberts, a 
clergyman of the Church of England, presides over the settlement, 
and on Sunday his church is generally well filled with about 300 
persons, mostly neighbouring Indians. 

All round the church there is a large extent of bush, in which 
many Indian families live. They belong to the tribes known as the 
Six Nations, and comprise Mohawks and other races. Their houses 
are generally about half a mile distant from each other, and round 
most of the houses there is a small portion of land cleared, in a 
farm of 50 or 100 acres each. 

The roads are bad, and there are numerous swamps, which more 
or less poison the air and occasion ague. A stream or " creek," as 
it is called in Canada, passes through the property, which in spring 
and autumn is full of water, but in summer is merely a watercourse, 
containing stagnant pools and half decayed logs of wood, thus 
furnishing a prolific source of disease. 

Ague is the most common disease. The Indian houses are small 
and badly ventilated, and the Indian people have not sufficient 
clothing in cold weather ; their food is also at times insufficient and 
not wholesome. 

Between the 1st January and the 30th June, 1868, there were 
seventeen deaths among the Church of England Indians at Kauy- 
ageh ; — 



Number. 


Age. 


Cause of Death. 


Males — 






1 
2 
3 

4 
5 


18 
72 
27 
17 
3 


Inflammation 
Softening of the brain 
Consumption 
Diphtheria 
Not known 


6 

7 
8 


26 
11 
25 


Consumption 
Inflammation 
Consumption 
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Number. 


Age. 


Cause of Death. 






Females — 










1 


7 


OoM 






2 
3 

4 


«3 
4 months 


Consumption 
Gradual decay 
Ulcers 






5 


1 


Not known 






6 

7 
8 


33 
1 

4i 


Consumption 

Scrofula 

Abscess 






9 


5* 


Consumption 





The use of ardent spirits among the Indians of the Six Nations 
is now much less than what it used to he. There are several 
temperance societies among the Indians, and one of the two medical 
officers having charge of the Indian reserve in that part of Canada, 
informs the missionary " that the consumption of spirits by white 
" people is much greater than by the Indians of Kauyageh." 

A wooden school-house is in course of erection, to be ventilated 
by doors and windows. 

Some of the Indians employ themselves in making axe handles, 
stable brooms, sledges, &c, and the women make baskets, straw 
hats, and bead work. The heads of the families are generally 
settled as farmers, and other Indians have been moving into the 
neighbourhood, trying to secure land. Indians are very skilful in 
the use of carpenters' tools ; and they appreciate books adapted to 
their agricultural pursuits and of popular interest. 

As an example of the willingness of an Indian to undertake 
regular employment, the following extract from a letter of Daniel 
Whiting, an Indian at the Indian village in the Chemong Lake 
Settlement of the New England Company in Canada, may be cited. 

Daniel Whiting writes to the Rev. E. It. Roberts, the missionary 
at Chemong Lake, 8th June, 18G8 : — " I am very willing to work ; 
" any day I like to work, if I only have something to go on with. 
" I am going to clear about eight or ten acres, if I can. I was 
" going to start to log it, this week, if I could get provision, and I 
" should be very much obliged if you could get for me some pro- 
" vision. I should like to get through the logging before the 
" harvest comes. 

" Try and get us work, and oblige your faithful and true friend, 

" Daniel Whiting." 



